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T HE F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. is one of 

the largest retailing organizations in the world. 

But for most customers, Woolworth is just 
their neighborhood Woolworth, Woolco, Kinney, 

Richman store or Harvest House Restaurant. 

The manager and his staff are local merchants, men and 
women who are deeply involved in their own communities. 
They understand the wants and the needs of local people 
because they are local people. The stores of the 
Woolworth Company are as much a part of the community 
as the high school and the town hall. 

These men and women—our managers in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, the United Kingdom, Germany and Spain— 
form the backbone of our organization. They are the leading 
citizens of Woolworth. In this report you will see some of them 
in another role, as active citizens of their communities. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATISTICS IN BRIEF 
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1971 

1972 

For the year: 

o r 

CJ 

$2,801,013,000 

$3,148,108,000 

Sales 

104,526,000 

93,886,000 

Income of consolidated companies before taxes 

o 

52,782,000 

53,553,000 

Income of consolidated companies after taxes 

€-4 

s 

g 

23,799,000 

25,612,000 

Equity in income of F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, England 

2 

s_. 

76,581,000 

79,165,000 

Income before extraordinary charge 

css 

5,492,000 

— 

Extraordinary charge 


71,089,000 

79,165,000 

Net income 

0Q 

*— 

124,775,000 

124,852,000 

Taxes: federal, state and local 

c/5 

49,996,000 

52,656,000 

Depreciation and amortization 

O 

cc 

92,880,000 

96,843,000 

Capital expenditures 

CQ 

CO 

CQ 

CQ 

450,473,000 

420,531,000 

At the end of the year: 

Working capital 

O 

Q 

287,727,000 

277,951,000 

Long-term debt 

1—H 

796,252,000 

813,042,000 

Common shareholders' equity in net assets 

JQ 

T3 

101,331 

98,398 

Number of common shareholders of record 

C 

P 

o 

CQ 

2.50 

2.60 

Per common share: 

Assuming no dilution*: 

Income before extraordinary charge 


.19 

— 

Extraordinary charge 


2.31 

2.60 

Net income 


2.41 

2.51 

Assuming full dilution*: 

Income before extraordinary charge 


.17 

— 

Extraordinary charge 


2.24 

2.51 

Net income 


4.28 

4.36 

Taxes 

1 

1.20 

1.20 

Dividends 


27.19 

28.38 

Shareholders’ equity 


*See Note 1 on page 28. 
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I! Letter to Shareholders 





Sales for the consolidated companies in 
1972 surpassed the three hill ion dollar 
level totaling $3,148,108,000, an in¬ 
crease of 12,4% over the$2,801,013,000 
achieved in 1971. 

Income for the entire Company, includ¬ 
ing our 52.7% equity in F W. Wool- 
worth and Co., Limited, England, was 
$79,165,000 or $2.60 per share, com¬ 
pared to $76,581,000 or $2.50 per share 
in 1971, before the extraordinary charge 
described in last year’s report and assum¬ 
ing no per share dilution in both years. 

The earnings from all international oper¬ 
ations and from the Kinney and Rich- 
man subsidiaries in the United States as 
well, showed significant increases in 
1972, These increases were largely offset 
by a decline in the domestic income from 
Woolworth and Woolco Department 
Store operations. The program during 
this year to consolidate the supervision 
and merchandising of Woolworth and 
Woolco Stores under the jurisdiction of 
our seven Regional Offices in the United 
States was costly, as anticipated. This 
consolidation will prove to be beneficial 
in future years through more efficient 
utilization of our total resources, facil¬ 
ities and manpower in the management 
and direction of all stores. 

The British company, for the third con¬ 
secutive year, again had a very satisfac¬ 
tory gain in earnings. As reported in 


England, the 1972sales increased 13,2% 
with profits moving up 28.8%, including 
the benefit of a non-recurring tax adjust¬ 
ment related to their new' income tax 
system which becomes effective in 1973. 
Eliminating the effect of this benefit, 
earnings would reflect an increase of 
8.3 %. Our share of this tax benefit, 
based upon dividends received from the 
British company early this year, will be 
included with our equity in 1973 earn¬ 
ings and will approximate $5,500,000. 

On March 31, 1973, E. L. G. Medcalf 
will retire as Chairman of F. W. Wool- 
worth and Co., Limited, England, which 
he has led during a four-year period, 
implementing vast changes in merchan¬ 
dising techniques and operational 
management that will lead to continued 
growth and progress. We join with our 
British colleagues in expressing thanks 
for 41 years of extraordinarily valuable 
service. Mr. Medcalf’s position as 
Chairman of F W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, and member of the Board of 
Directors of the parent Company, will 
be assumed by S, J. Owen, who presently 
holds the position of Managing Director 
in England. 

Our Kinney Shoe Corporation subsidiary 
enjoyed the best year in its history, in 
terms of both sales and profits. This 
company showed across-the-board in¬ 
creases in all phases of business, with 


every indication that it wall maintain 
the momentum. 

Our other major domestic subsidiary, 
TheRichman Brothers Company, suffer¬ 
ing the problems of the depressed men’s 
apparel industry for the two previous 
years, made a strong recovery in 1972. 
Here, too, sales and income increased 
substantially. 

The expansion program continued on 
schedule during 1972 with all companies 
opening a total of 260 new retail units 
including 32 Woolworth stores, 44 
Woolco Department Stores and 184 
Kinney and Richman retail units. We 
also upgraded and refurbished many 
existing stores in accordance with plans, 
while closing a total of 234 smaller, non¬ 
productive locations. In 1973 we expect 
to add approximately 27 large Wool- 
worth stores, 48 Woolco Department 
Stores and 165 Kinney Shoe and Rich- 
man Brothers specialty outlets. 

The death last September of Vice Presi¬ 
dent and Director James E. Pierce, who 
served the Woolworth company with 
distinction in many capacities for 37 
years, leaves us all with a sense of per¬ 
sonal loss. On behalf of the officers and 
directors, we extend our deepest sympa¬ 
thy to his family. 

The theme of our report this year is 
Woolworth—the Local Merchant , an 
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introduction to some of the men and 
women who have helped to make the 
Woolworth organization one of the 
world’s great names in merchandising. 
In the pages that follow, you will see 
these managers in their stores, in their 
homes and in their cities and towns, 
working diligently to build their com¬ 
munities ... fulfilling their obligations as 
merchants and as citizens. The success 
of our worldwide operations begins with 
individuals; we greatly appreciate the 
loyalty and efforts of our employees, 
suppliers and landlords in all countries 
in which our stores arc located. 

We enter 1973 with confidence and are 
pleased to report to our shareholders 
that the major portion of our program 
to restructure and consolidate the 
Woolworth and Woolco Department 
Store operations in the United States 
is completed. 


Respectfully submitted. 



LFSTFR A. BURCHAM 
Chair tua/t of (he Bom d 



JOHN S. ROBERTS 
President 
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In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where it all started, Woolworth i: 
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In downtown Lancaster, 
Woolworth is more than a store, 

IPs a tradition. Woolworth has 
been the local merchant here since 
1879. Just a block south on 
Queen Street from the site of Frank 
W. Woolworth’s first successful 
store, James F. Hurst manages a 
large and modern Woolworth that is both a thriving 
business and a landmark for Lancaster and for 
American retailing. 

In 1879 Lancaster was the hub of Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, the market town for farmers in the 
counties nearby. And it still is. Twice a week, on market 
days, the streets are full of men, women and children, 
some in traditional attire, in the downtown stores. 

But today's Lancaster is a city, and—like most 
American cities—it is beset by problems: traffic and 
parking; the flight to the suburbs; urban decay. Jim 
Hurst is one of those who is working to solve these 
problems. As an officer of the Downtown Merchants 
Association, he has been instrumental in attracting new 
businesses to Lancaster and in creating an atmosphere 
that will make the downtown area a more convenient 
and pleasant place to shop. 

‘7 think we've made progress” he said recently. "We've 
brought in a big department store here on Queen Street t 
the bus schedules have been improved , and the munici¬ 
pal parking facility has attracted a lot of new shoppers . 
There's no denying that we still face problems t but J 
think downtown Lancaster is going to make it." 

In a city of traditions, Jim Hurst carries on a tradition 
that goes back more than ninety years. Woolworth’s 
managers—beginning with the local merchant named 
Woolworth—have always played an active role in mak¬ 
ing the community a better place to live, work and shop. 



Top: A plaque in the downtown store commemorates the first 
Woolworth. 

Bottom: Jim Hurst and other members of the Merchants 
Association hold an informal sidewalk meeting in the center of 
downtown Lancaster. 












vo kinds of local merchant 


And at the mall— the Park City Shopping Center— 
another kind of Woolworth flourishes in a wholly 
different environment. 

Park City, located just off Route 30 on the outskirts of 
Lancaster, is perhaps the largest and most modern 
enclosed shopping center in the world. And if the store 
that Charles E. Fry manages there is not the most 
modern Woolworth in the world, it comes very close. 

Park City is a world away from downtown Lancaster, 
and the Woolworth located there is a century away from 
the five cent store of 1879. But to see the contrast 
you need go back no further than 1944, when Charles 
Fry, in his teens, began his Woolworth career. 

“It was in my hometown of Danville, about a hundred 
miles north of here / J he recalls. “The store had one 
aisle and two counters. And I don't think we sold 
anything for more than a dollar 

Today, Charles Fry sells stereo and television sets . The 
store includes a complete sporting goods department, a 
camera department, a men's clothing section and a 
tobacco shop. Among the items displayed and sold are 
electronic calculators, electric typewriters and 
sewing machines. 

Charles Fry’s responsibilities include management of a 
Harvest House coffee shop and cafeteria, the largest and 
most popular restaurant in the mall, where a shopper 
can enjoy anything from a snack to a delicious and 
inexpensive roast beef dinner, complete with Lancaster’s 
own shoo fly pie. Harvest House is big business at 
Park City, and half of Charles Fry’s employees work in 
the restaurant facility. 

Charles Fry has spent nearly all of his Woolworth career 
in his native Pennsylvania. Now, as Woolworth’s Park 
City manager and as a member of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the Mall Association, he is helping to introduce 
a new kind of retailing to the area he knows so well. 


Top: An aerial view of Park City Shopping Center. 

Center: A LONG WAY FROM DANVILLE. Manager 
Charles Fry, whose Woolworth career began in a tiny store in 
his hometown, talks to one of his employees at the large and 
modern Woolworth in Park City. 

Bottom: Lunchtime in Woolworth's highly popular Harvest 
House restaurant adjoining the Park City store. Harvest House 
attracts Woolworth shoppers and those from other stores in the 
Mall as well. 








Woolworth in San Francisco: A leading store 
and a leading citizen who runs it 


On Market Street, in the heart of 
San Francisco, is the world’s 
leading Woolworth, the number one 
store in volume, year after year, 

But Richard W. Nugent, the 
manager for more than two 
decades, is more than a master 
merchandiser* He is a leading 
citizen of the Bay Area. 

Market Street is the center of commerce in San 
Francisco. And Market Street—like a thousand Market 
Streets across the nation—faces major problems. But in 
San Francisco the battle against urban decay is being 
won. The Market Street Development Project, Inc., 
an organization of prominent local businessmen, 
working in cooperation with various levels of govern¬ 
ment, watched over the planning of the new Market 
Street that will be one of the world’s great thoroughfares. 

Richard Nugent, formerly Executive Vice President and 
now serving as a Vice President of the Project, has been 
involved in every stage of planning and his store stands 
at the very center of the development -the place where 
the new San Francisco and the old come together. 

Just outside Woolworth—at the intersection of Market 
and Powell—is one of the famous cable car turntables. 
This still very functional symbol of bygone days will 
remain. But its surroundings will be entirely new. 
Already under construction around it is Hallidie Plaza, 




the largest in a series of beautiful parks and mini-parks 
that arc changing the face of Market Street. 

The street will be for pedestrians and automobiles, in 
that order. All rail transportation will operate below 
street level. Subway construction has been completed, 
and Richard Nugent can take a visitor into the station 
and show him the modern waiting room, the two levels 
of track—one for streetcars, the other for B.A.R.T., the 
computerized Bay Area Rapid Transit System,.. and 
the special entrance directly from the station into 
Woolworth’s basement—all of them waiting for the 
big city event that will signal the grand opening 
of the New Market Street this Fall. 

Managing the world’s busiest Woolworth is more than a 
full-time job, but in addition to his work with the 
project, Richard N ugent finds time to serve on the 
Board of Directors of three civic associations: the 
Better Business Bureau; the Salvation Army ; and the 
Retailers Division of the Chamber of Commerce. 

He also finds time to relax ... by pursuing a character- 
istically vigorous hobby. In San Francisco, boating is a 
year round activity, and on most weekends Dick 
Nugent and his wife, Dorothy, are out sailing along the 
Bay enjoying a view of the city they love so well. 

Richard Nugent first came to the Bay Area and to 
Woolworth in 1932. After two decades of successful 
merchandising in various parts of California, he 
returned to San Francisco to manage the Market Street 
store in its new location. 

In 20 years he has brought about major changes that 
have benefitted both his company and his city, and under 
his leadership, this Woolworth has become one of 
San Francisco’s leading stores. 


Abov b right: Two landmarks at Market & Powell—the cable 
car turnaround .. . and Woolworth. 

Ci-'N'n-R right: The Market Street store has its own bakery on 
the premises, where bread and rolls are freshly baked 
every day. The first shift starts at midnight, 

Lowj.r right: Candy, the traditional Woolworth favorite, is 
especially popular at Richard Nugent's store, where San 
Francisco's cosmopolitan shoppers can choose from a wide 
selection of American and foreign varieties. 
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Woolworth’s Tower in Paris, Illinois 


It isn't the Eiffel Tower. It's Louise 
Landsaw, who is in many ways the 
symbol of the city... the very 
essence of Paris, Illinois. 

Miss Landsaw lives today in the 
house in Paris where she was born. 
Her ancestors—she is a collateral 
descendant of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln—settled in this part of Illinois long before 
statehood. She has managed the Woolworth on North 
Main Street since 1942. She knows everyone in this 
beautiful city, and everyone knows her. 

But that's only the beginning. For years, Louise 
Landsaw has been the driving force behind the town's 
most important civic and charitable causes. Consider 
some of her recent efforts: 

The United Fund— In 1970, when she was fund¬ 
raising chairman, the Fund exceeded the highest goal 
it had ever set. In 1972, she was elected President of the 
Fund, the first woman ever to hold such a position. 

The Y.M.C.A.-Until 1971, the Y.M.C.A. in Paris 
had no building. Under her leadership, $500,000 was 
raised to build an impressive and highly functional 
building with a huge gym and swimming pool and an 


adjoining snack bar for teenagers. 

The Hospital— As Chairman of General Gifts for a 
much needed new hospital, she was extraordinarily 
successful in bringing in contributions.. .from 
people who do not ordinarily contribute to such projects. 

Over the years, Louise Landsaw has managed an 
incredible number of campaigns for civic and charitable 
causes. But for Miss Landsaw all of this is an avocation. 
Managing a Woolworth store is a very demanding, 
fulltime job, and Miss Landsaw has been doing her job 
—and doing it very well—for over thirty years. 

In determining the value of a business, accountants 
sometimes assign a dollar value to an item labeled 
“goodwill.” If the books of Woolworth’s in Paris were 
to include such an item, the amount would have to be 
left open. The goodwill that Louise Landsaw brings to 
her community is absolutely incalculable. 

Left: Louise Landsaw at the YMCA pool, the hospital and the 
student snack bar... all beneficiaries of her remarkable fund 
raising efforts. 

Below: THE BEST HAMBURGERS IN PARIS ...any Paris 
... may well be those served at Louise Landsaw’s Woolworth 
lunch counter. 







Woolco has two Fredericks in Maryland 




Frederick, the place f is an old and 
historic town. Frederick was the 
home of Francis Scott Key, the 
place where Barbara Fritchie flew 
the stars and stripes and defied the 
invading Confederates. 

Frederick, the man, is Frederick A. 
Pryor, General Manager of the 
Woolco store at the Frederick Shopping Center. When 
he was appointed to the post in 1970, he was 28 and 
one of the youngest Woolco General Managers. 
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His jobs are as varied as his merchandise. As a Woolco 
General Manager, Mr. Pryor is more than a merchant. 
He is also a banker and an advertising man. Bach 
Woolco store has its own credit and advertising depart¬ 
ments, and Fred Pryor is deeply involved in both fields. 

“Credit is a very complex area ” he said , f ‘and it’s a very 
important one when you’re merchandising major 
appliances and other big ticket items the way we do/’ 


Advertising is more fun... but just as serious. Here, too, 
the General Manager is on the firing line. The success 
of an advertising approach can easily be measured. It 
works if it brings in business. Otherwise, it’s back 
to the drawing board. 


The two Fredericks in Maryand have many things in 
common, and one of them is the Salvation Army. "They 
help anyone who’s in trouble/’ said Mr. Pryor. "So we 
try to help them in as many ways as we can, such as 
letting them use our store as a depository for donated 
goods, The Salvation Army has wonderful leadership 
here in Frederick , and Tve done my best to help them 
get the recognition they deserve/* 

Fred Pryor grew up in the nearby Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia, and his outlook is much like that of the 
natives of Frederick. "Whenever it rains r people say , 

7 t’s good, for the farmers/ he remarked. "Well, it’s 
good for us too because it brings the farmers into town 
to shop, A rainy day helps everything grow in Frederick 
County } including our business at. Woolco/’ 


Left: Woolco General Manager Frederick A. Pryor presents 
an award to Mrs. Harris of the Salvation Army, 

Upper right: WILL IT BRING IN BUSINESS? That’s the 
question Fred Pryor ponders as he reviews a proposed 
advertisement for the local paper. 

Lower right: Pryor discusses United Givers Fund Campaign 
with local banker Harry Weddle, 




Woolco’s Irish Indian in French New Orleans 



B, R. McCool, descendant of an 
Irish grandfather from Liverpool 
and an Indian grandmother from 
Texas, is Woolco’s Irish Indian. 

He is also one of Woolco’s most 
successful General Managers, and 
his store in the suburb of Metairie 
ranks near the top nationally in sales. 

Items that are popular in other parts of the country are 
big sellers here too, but because this is New Orleans, 
certain kinds of merchandise do especially well. 

Christmas decorations are big sellers here... so big that 
Bill McCool maintains a special department for them. 

In the weeks following Easter, candy—which many 
local residents give up for Lent—is also immensely popular. 

Another of Bill McCool’s biggest selling items is 
Woolco General Managers. Five men who worked with 
him as Division Managers and Assistant Division 
Managers now manage Woolco Department Stores of 
their own. And one of his former assistants outranks 
him today as a Woolco District Manager. 

In his work, Bill McCool is both an administrator and a 
teacher, and these two qualities are equally important 
in his activities at the First Baptist Church of New 
Orleans. For two years, he was Sunday School Director 
of Education, and—as a Deacon—he remains very 
active in church affairs, working closely with the pastor, 
Dr. J. D. Grey, a nationally known churchman, who 
is President of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Bill and his wife, Judy, and their two daughters (they 
also have a married son) live in a beautiful home in 
Metairie. The interior design is by Judy McCool, a 
professional decorator. The exterior design is by Bill 
McCool, who has full charge of the garden.,. and 
especially the family’s banana tree. 

Bill McCool s work in the community, in the church 
and especially in the store keeps him constantly on the 
go. New Orleans is a fast moving area, and nobody 
moves any faster in this bustling French metropolis 
than Woolco’s Irish Indian. 

Top: Woolco General Manager B. R. McCool takes time to 
help a young shopper. 

Far left: McCool with Dr. J. D. Grey, outside the First Baptist 
Church in New Orleans. 



Left: The McCools at home in Metairie. 






Woolco Canada: 

A cowboy cametoLondonTown 



James S. Kelly, the weekend cow¬ 
boy, came to London because of 
the lure of the wide open spaces .., 
of the world’s largest Woolco. 

In London, Ontario, Woolco is a 
major department store, with 
hundreds of employees and more 
than 160,000 square feet of space, 


Sales are outstanding in every department. The prosper¬ 
ous young families who live in this booming city on the 
banks of Canada’s Thames River are interested in 
buying big ticket items for their homes. Furniture and 
carpets sell very well, and among the most popular 
products of all are the major appliances manufactured 
at the big G.S.W. plant in London. Indeed, as Jim Kelly 
notes with pride, fully 80% of the merchandise sold 
here at Woolco is manufactured in Canada. 

Just walking from one end of this huge store to the other 
would be sufficient daily exercise for most people, but 
the wide open spaces of Woolco aren’t big enough for 
Jim Kelly. On weekends, he and his wife, Marina, and 
their three children move to their hundred acre ranch 
near Toronto, where he ropes heifers, mends fences 
and helps his fulltime cowhands with their chores. 

After a day or two of strenuous relaxation, he is ready 
to resume his role at Woolco and as Director of the 
Merchants Association of the Argyle Mall. Under Jim 
Kelly’s leadership, the Mall Association gives consid¬ 
erable financial support to local athletic programs and 
to the annual Santa Claus parade. The store contrib¬ 
utes directly to schools and orphanages in the 
London area. 

Jim Kelly, the cowboy-merchant, is relatively new to 
London, but—as boss of the big Woolco spread—he’s 
making his brand well-known throughout the territory. 


Top: AT HOME ON THE RANGES. Major appliances are the 
best selling items at Woolco’s London, Ontario store. Here 
General Manager James Kelly and two of his associates study an 
advertisement for gas and electric ranges. 

Bottom: The popular prescription drug department at Woolco, 
London. 
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Woolworth Canada: The Triplets of Tillsonburg 


* There must be three of him. That 
* -* jSt ° n ^ P^ aus ^^ e explanation 

[ J f° r phenomenon that is James 

KjnH W. Keating, manager of the Wool- 
worth store in the small Ontario 
town of Tillsonburg. The range of 
.*^ activities—business, civic, re- 

• md Iigious and humanitarian—is so vast 
that one man, or even two men, couldn’t possibly be 
engaged in them all. 

The first Jim Keating is the manager. The Woolworth 
store, built on the site of the old post office, is right in 
the center of town. During Jim Keating’s 12 years here, 
business has increased substantially, and he has re¬ 
ceived numerous awards for both sales and display. 
Woolworth has done so well in Tillsonburg that the 
company is currently building a much larger store 
across the street. 

The second Jim Keating is the civic leader. He has been 
active in the Boy Scouts, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the service clubs. He was the chief fund raiser for 
Tillsonburg’s ambitious centennial project, the million 
dollar Community Centre Complex. 

The third Jim Keating is the humanitarian. He is Chair¬ 
man of the Advisory Council of the Sacred Heart Villa 


Home for the Aged. He is on the finance committee of 
Arc Industries and Arcwood Acres workshop and 
residential farm for the mentally retarded. 

He is an active member of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church and chairman of a parish campaign to raise 
funds for self-help projects in underdeveloped nations 
all over the world. For his church work, he received a 
special blessing from Pope Paul VI in November, 1972. 

While her husband works with mentally retarded adults, 
Rita Keating supervises a pre-school program for mentally 
retarded children, works with the county Children’s Aid 
Society and is President of the Women’s League at 
their church. All of this is in addition to managing a house¬ 
hold that includes the threebusy Keating children. 

Jim Keating, of course, is not triplets. He—and his wife 
too—are just extraordinarily energetic individuals with a 
deep concern for their fellow human beings and a rare 
ability to translate that concern into effective action. 


Clockwise: James W. Keating talks shop with local farmer 
Bill Martin, a leading producer of millet seed; Rita Keating 
working with retarded children; Jim Keating at the Sacred Heart 
Villa Home for the Aged; a demonstration of a punch needle 
rug making kit at the Tillsonburg store. 



Woolworth-Great Britain: Local merchant to the world 


On Oxford Street in the heart of London, the language 
you hear is unmistakably English. And unmistakably 
French . And Dutch . And German and Spanish and 
Russian and Serbo-Croat. And a dozen others. 

This is probably the busiest street in all Europe, Tourists 
come here from every nation. They talk, they mingle, 
they sightsee and they shop. 

For nearly fifty years, one of their favorite places to 
shop has been Woolworth. But in 1972 they were 
confronted with something quite different, a store that 
had been changed almost totally, both inside and out. 

The storefront is new. The fixtures are new. Many of the 
departments have been expanded. Virtually all of them 
have been converted to self-service. Upstairs, adjoining 
the huge food hall (supermarket) is a modern snackbar 
that is highly popular with the tourists and with the 
thousands of Londoners who work in nearby offices. 

The Oxford Street store has perhaps the most hetero¬ 
geneous clientele of any Woolworth in the world. And 
Manager Francis Halshaw understands them all—the 
tourists, the Londoners, the commuters. He knows what 
they want, and he knows where and how they want to 
find it. 

Francis Halshaw understands all his customers because 
he is all his customers—a Londoner, a commuter (from 
another section of the great city) and a tourist too. Each 
year on holiday, the Halshaws fit out their camper and 
tour the Continent. Souvenirs of England are prominent¬ 
ly displayed in Halsham’s store, and souvenirs of Europe 
are very prominently displayed in Haishaw’s home . 

The sidewalks of Oxford Street are often overflowing 
with people. The wide aisles of the Woolworth store are 
frequently full to capacity. Hundreds of customers mill 
about, speaking a score of languages, creating a constant 
hubbub as they enter and leave and browse and buy. 

In the midst of it all stands Francis Halshaw... calm, 
quiet, precise, efficient, self-confident and in complete 
control... and very obviously enjoying his role as local 
merchant to the world. 











Woolworth Great Britain: In Wales, it’s cheese, bacon... and petrol 



■ Cheese and bacon are not usually 
associated with Woolworth, but in 
Aberdare, in the County of Glamor¬ 
gan, in Wales, the people buy more 
cheese and bacon at Woolworth 
than anywhere else in town. 

Which brings us to the petrol. 
Woolworth doesn’t sell it, but gas¬ 
oline is nonetheless a very important element at the 
Aberdare store, for petrol seems to course through the 
veins of Peter Berry, the manager. 

Peter Berry has always been an automobile enthusiast, 
and when he came to Wales in 1970, he immediately 
joined the local motor club. He soon became an 
Aberdare enthusiast as well and joined the Chamber of 
Trade, of which he is now an Executive Member. 

In 1972, he brought the two enthusiasms together in an 
event that the local newspaper described as “spectacu¬ 
lar.” Under his leadership, the Chamber and the Motor 
Club sponsored Aberdare’s first Motor Show, an imagi¬ 
native combination of displays and events that drew 
more than 2000 spectators. As the Chairman of the 
Aberdare Town Council put it, “This puts Aberdare on 
the map and brings trade to the town.” 

In truth, Aberdare, a valley town in the shadow of the 
Graig Mountain, has long been on the map. For many 
years, it was the center of a coal mining district. Today, 
the mines are no longer in operation, but Aberdare 
continues to prosper as a modem industrial town. 

Most of Aberdare’s families have been there for cen¬ 
turies. But the Berrys, who are both newcomers and 
“foreigners”—Peter is English and Kathleen, his wife, is 
Irish—have been welcomed into the community. Their 
three children are growing up as Welshmen, learning to 
master that beautiful but difficult tongue that seems to 
be related to no other language on earth. 

Peter Berry is not yet fluent in Welsh, but—seeing him 
in the store, in Chamber activities, and in his work with 
the Parklane School for Handicapped Children— it is 
clear that he speaks the language of Aberdare. 


Top: Peter Berry (right) with Chamber of Commerce Vice 
President, banker John Ashley. 

Bottom left: Berry and his two sons pursue their hobby of 
military history at the South Wales Borders Regimental Museum, 

Bottom right: The cheese department at Woolworth, 





Woolworth Great Britain: The gently flowing rivers of Scotland 


* Lloyd Windsor Rivers, the Mana- 

i ger of Woolworth in Dunfermline, 

: j 8 flows gently, but purposefully. Here 

is a man who moves through life 
with ease and without wasted mo¬ 
tion ... a gentleman, a quiet, gentle 
man who gets things done, a man 
who knows exactly where he is 
going and a man who can lead others there as well.,. 
gently but firmly. 



Dunfermline is a tourist center, the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Scotland. Visitors come to see the ruins of 
the palace, the 900-year-old Dunfermline Abbey and 
the birthplace of the American industrialist, Andrew 
Carnegie. 


Woolworth is the leading store in town, and it is Lloyd 
Rivers' job to maintain that leadership. He never doffs 
his jacket or loosens his tie, but he is, by every other 
definition, a shirtsleeve executive, the kind of manager 
who can handle each and every job himself, one who 
is never too busy to instruct—and even assist— his 
employees. 


Lloyd Rivers is a man with a gift for communication. 
The students from Queen Anne's School, who come 


into the store for classes in merchandising, find them¬ 
selves learning far more than they had expected to... 
and enjoying it. Mr. Rivers takes them through every 
stage: from raw material, through manufacture, through 
display and sale. And he encourages the students to 
participate, to learn by doing. 

Managing the store, instructing the young, caravaning 
(what Americans call '‘camping”) or fishing with his 
wife and five children—whatever he does, Lloyd Rivers 
does it with ease, with an extraordinary economy of 
motion, and—yes—with his necktie firmly in place. 

Oh, he might take it off in an emergency, but for a man 
with the resourcefulness of Lloyd Rivers, emergencies 
almost never happen, 


Left: Lloyd Rivers (left) with Rotary President John Weir, an 
elder of the Abbey, on the Carnegie grounds. The palace is in 
the background. 

Top right: Rivers conducts a class in the merchandising of 
musical instruments for students from Queen Anne’s School. 

Bottom right: Shopper and saleswoman in Women’s Outerwear 
Department. 
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Woolworth SpaimThe native stone 




In Palma de Mallorca, nothing has 
changed but much is new. The 
building that houses the Woolworth 
store was just built, but it looks as 
though it has been standing for 
centuries on the town square of this 
beautiful Mediterranean island. 

In 1972 the old building was torn 
down, and a modern, six story Woolworth was erected 
in its place. Then, the original facade—the native stone 
—was replaced, piece by piece, so that the building looks 
now exactly as it has always looked. To all appear¬ 
ances, the center of Palma de Mallorca has not changed. 

But behind the facade, Leopoldo Creus presides over 
a remarkable retail operation. The store opened for 
business in November, 1972, and right from the start 
customer acceptance exceeded all expectations. 

Creus, a 20-year Woolworth veteran, has managed 
stores in his native Cuba, the United States and Spain. 
He came to Mallorca early in 1972 to supervise the 
construction of the store that has revolutionized the 
buying habits of the island. 

Leopoldo Creus works a long day, usually from eight in 
the morning until nine at night. But when he has time 
to relax, there all around him is Mallorca, one of 
Europe’s great resorts, a vacation paradise that rivals 
the Riviera. He and his wife and their three small 
children can swim, fish and sunbathe all year around. 

“Tm delighted ” said Creus, " that we've been able to 
give Mallorcans a good department store that fits so well 
into its suroundings . Now, Mallorca has the sun f the 
sand and Woolworth . What more could anyone ask?” 



Among the most popular items at the Mallorca store are two 
local products: glassware and cultured pearls. Cribs, strollers 
and other products for infants and toddlers are also big sellers. 
The photograph at the bottom of the page shows Manager 
Leopoldo Creus standing on Plaza Pio with the new six-story 
Wootworth in the background. 





Woolworth Mexico: Again the native stone... and a young man in a hurry 


^ The twin-spired Cathedral, built 
SfejL 4 more than three centuries ago, sets 
the architectural style for the city 
Hi of Morelia, which lies in a fertile 
valley in the state of Micboacan. 
iA l+jfmbm Most of the buildings, including 
■ the Woolworth store, are con- 

W flBHl structed of the same native 
materials, in the same Renaissance-Baroque style. 

Morelia, the ancient capital of Mexico, is a city that is 
steeped in tradition. But change has a place here 
too. This willingness to accept the new while retaining 
the old is reflected in the success of Juan Hector 
Pedrueza, the Woolworth manager here. 

Hector Pedrueza has not been in Morelia very long, but 
he is a man who moves fast. His methods are modern. 
He operates a store that must appeal not only to local 
residents and tourists but to the graduate students of the 
University of Morelia and to the 15,000 permanent 
residents from the United States who live in the 
hills surrounding the city. 

Hector Pedrueza has succeeded very well with this 
varied clientele. The store does a brisk business in 
women’s clothing, in housewares, in toiletries and in 
many other items traditionally associated with Wool- 
worth. The store also does a brisk business in an item 
traditionally associated with Morelia—woodcarvings 
that are coated with a special lacquer, made from a 
secret Morelian formula that cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the world. 

Hector Pedrueza, 23 years old, is one of Woolworth’s 
youngest managers. Morelia, 350 years old, is one of the 
Western Hemisphere’s oldest cities. Perhaps one 
reason Morelia has prospered over the centuries is that 
it welcomes ambitious young men like Hector Pedrueza 
... men who find a home here and in return give 
renewed life to this proud and ancient city. 


Morelian craftsmen, using local materials and a secret formula 
known only in Morelia, produce unique products for sales in 
the stores of the city. 

Top: American tourists consider a retail purchase of native art 
at Woolworth. 

Bottom: Manager Hector Pedrueza (right) considers a 
wholesale purchase at the shop of the distributor of Morelian 
woodcraft. 



Woolworth Germany: Goodbye, Mr. Blumenschein 


Among the landmarks in Wurzburg- 
on-the-Main in Germany are: the 
Marienberg Fortress; the cathedral; 
the university; the mighty baroque 
dome of the Neumunster; and—on 
the Kaiserstrasse, at the city's 
busiest intersection—the Blumen¬ 
schein Castle... or, as it is more 
commonly known to the shoppers of Wurzburg: 
Woolworth, 

The highly successful Woolworth store in Wurzburg is 
a tribute to the merchandising genius of Hans 
Blumenschein, who retired in December of 1972. 
During his forty-one years with Woolworth Germany, 
Mr. Blumenschein managed many stores throughout 
the country, and his eight years at Wurzburg were the 
capstone of an extraordinary career. 

Hans Blumenschein developed the store carefully and 
systematically—display by display, counter by counter, 
department by department—so that today Woolworth in 
Wurzburg is one of the company’s outstanding stores. 

In Wurzburg, Mr. Blumenschein was more than a local 
merchant. He was a local event. On the occasion of his 
fortieth anniversary with Woolworth, the Chamber of 


Commerce joined in the celebration and presented him 
with its Document of Honor. 

What does a man do after a forty-year career with 
Woolworth? That depends on the man... and on his 
wife. Christel Blumenschein was the German company’s 
first woman manager. Woolworth is where the 
Blumenscheins met. 

So it isn’t surprising that their retirement plans include 
a motor trip—a very slow motor trip—through Germany, 
to visit Woolworth branches and talk over old times 
with their friends and colleagues. 

Officially, the man has retired from the company. But, 
even though Hans Blumenschein and Woolworth have 
said “Auf Wiedersehen they will never say goodbye. 


Prominent among the shoppers at Woolworth in Wurzburg are 
soldiers from the nearby U.S. Army installation and nuns 
from the city’s many churches and cathedrals. At left: Hans 
Blumenschein with Specialist Ronald Million and his wife, 
a Woolworth employee. 






Kinney’s man in Washington: 
man on the move... man in place 


a At the very center of the busiest 
section of the nation’s capital 
stands one of the busiest shoe 
stores in the nation. Arthur Brooks 
manages the third-ranking Kinney 
outlet in the United States. 

Arthur Brooks’ roots go deep in the 
Washington area, and they go 
almost as deep in the Kinney organization. He was born 
in the District and educated in its schools, and his first 
real job was as a stockboy in a Kinney store in Virginia. 

In 1970, after fifteen years of increasingly responsible 
positions in management—and innumerable sales 
awards—he became Manager of the 7th Street store, in 
the heart of Northwest Washington’s downtown shop¬ 
ping district. When he took over, the location was 
already successful, but during his tenure volume has 
increased by nearly fifty per cent. 

Mr, Brooks is one of a select group of Kinney managers 
whose responsibilities include management training. 
Each year, promising trainees are assigned to the 7th 
Street store to learn the essentials of management. One 
of these essentials, Mr. Brooks believes, is to keep on 
the alert for sudden changes in the public’s tastes. 

“You’ve got to spot style trends as they develop/’ he 
said. “You’ve got to order items before they get really 
hot , so you can have them in stock when your customers 
ask for them. And you’ve got to be ready to move on 
to the next hot item at a moment's notice/’ 

Arthur Brooks is active in several charitable organiza¬ 
tions, most notably a Shriners group with which he has 
set up a shoe fund for needy children. His wife, Rosetta, 
who was a professional dancer, teaches ballet to 
Washington schoolchildren. Working on a voluntary 
basis, she takes them on tour, giving performances at 
schools throughout the system. 

Arthur Brooks is both a man on the move and a man in 
place. He is deeply committed to his career, which 
each year brings him increased rewards, and he is 
equally committed to his city. Local merchants don’t 
come any more local—or any more successful—than 
Arthur Brooks. 



Right: Manager Arthur Brooks stands in front of his store 
on Washington’s busy 7th Street NW. 
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Forty years later “Mr. Richman” is still big news in Fort Wayne 



In the early 'thirties, the most 
valuable player in Fort Wayne high 
school basketball was Wayne 
Trulock. His exploits were 
reported in the newspapers, and 
his name was well known to every¬ 
one in town. 

Forty years later, Wayne Trulock is 
still big news in Fort Wayne. When Richman Brothers 
transferred him from its downtown store out to the 
bustling Glenbrook Shopping Center, the daily 
newspaper called him for an interview. 

“It isn't news when a clothing store manager gets 
reassigned Mr. Trulock protested. 

It is news when Wayne Trulock leaves downtown Fort 
Wayne after all these years/' replied the editor. And 
the story was featured in the next day’s edition. 

Now, Wayne Trulock is firmly established at Glenbrook, 
where old and new customers are getting the famous 
Trulock service, including—when necessary— iwo-hour 
tailoring . Here, as downtown, most of the customers 
greet him by name. The rest call him, “Mr. Richman.” 

Wayne Trulock has been working for Richman Brothers 
since his first year of high school. Today, as a member of 
the Distributive Education Board, he helps to find jobs 
for high school students and graduates. 

How local is this merchant? So local that he carries his 
city with him wherever he goes. In 1969, he and his wife 
and another couple took a vacation trip to Chicago 
by train. Early in the journey, two conductors and the 
engineer recognized Wayne Trulock as an old 
acquaintance from Fort Wayne. From then on, nothing 
was too good for “Mr. Richman” and party. The 
foursome traveled in splendor, with corsages for the 
ladies and V.I.P. treatment all the way. 

But of course it was different once they got to Chicago. 
There, they were just four people from out of town. 

And when a mixup developed at the hotel over their 
reservations, it appeared that they would be cast adrift 
in a huge and unfamiliar city ... until the room clerk 
took a good look at Wayne Trulock and said, “Say, 
don't I know you from Fort Wayne?" 

From that moment on, they were back in their 
old hometown. 
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Retail Units 


In Operation Opened Closed In Operation 

Dec. 31,1971 1972 1972 Dec. 31,1972 


Woolworth 

United States, 
Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands 
Canada 

Germany 

Mexico 

Spain 

Total 

1760 

255 

160 

20 

4 

17 

2 

7 

2 

1 

100 

6 

1 

1677 

251 

166 

22 

5 

2199 

29 

107 

2121 

Woolco 





United States 

150 

34 

1 

183 

Canada 

47 

9 

— 

56 

Total 

197 

43 


239 

Kinney 





United States and 




Puerto Rico: 





Stores 

901 

78 

31 

948 

Leased Depts. 

159 

24 

16 

167 

Canada: 





Stores 

95 

14 

— 

109 

Leased Depts, 

47 

9 

— 

56 

Australia 

67 

6 

2 

71 

Total 

1269 

131 

49 

1351 

Richman 





United States: 





Stores 

259 

41 

44 

256 

Leased Depts. 

53 

12 

10 

55 

Total 

312 

53 

54 

311 

Consolidated 





Companies 





Stores 

3718 

211 

185 

3744 

Leased Depts. 

259 

45 

26 

278 

England 





Woolworth 

1108 

3 

23 

1088 

Woolco 

5 

1 

— 

6 

Total 

1113 

4 

23 

1094 

Grand Total 





Stores 

4831 

215 

208 

4838 

Leased Depts. 

259 

45 

26 

278 


Financial Review 


The following is a summary of the results of operations 
of F W. Woolworth Co. and its consolidated subsidiaries 
for the year ended December 31, 1972, and its equity in 
the results of operations for the year of the unconsoli¬ 
dated British subsidiary. Summary financial data on for¬ 
eign subsidiaries is presented on page 27. 

Sales 

Sales of the consolidated companies in 1972 reached a rec¬ 
ord high of $3,.148,108,000, an increase of $347,095,000 
or 12.4% over 1971. Sales of the consolidated compa¬ 
nies for the month of December also were the highest in 
the history of the Company exceeding December 1971 
sales by 9.3%. 

Net Income 

Net income for the year amounted to $79,1 65,000, equal 
to $2.60 per common share compared with income last 
year of $76,581,000 or $2.50 per common share before 
an extraordinary charge, assuming no dilution for either 
year. 

Retail Units 

On December 31, 1972 the Company and its consoli¬ 
dated subsidiaries operated 3,744 stores and 278 Kinney 
and Richman leased departments, as compared with 
3,718 stores and 259 Kinney and Richman leased de¬ 
partments on December 31, 1971. 

Shareholders 

At the close of 1972, 98,398 shareholders owned 
29,360,501 shares of common stock and 6,532 share¬ 
holders owned 1,739,760 shares of preferred stock. 

Dividends 

Common stock dividends paid this year amounted to 
$34,949,000. Dividends have been paid without inter¬ 
ruption for the past 61 years ever since the Company 
became a public corporation in 1912. 

Taxes 

The provision for taxes on the income of the consoli¬ 
dated companies, including deferred income taxes, 
amounted to $40,333,000. Other 1972 taxes paid or 
accrued by the consolidated companies were local real 
estate and personal property taxes of $23,956,000, 
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Sales* 

Billions of Dollars 


3.2 


social security and unemployment taxes of $26,151,000, 
and other taxes of $34,412,000. 

Financial Condition 

Expenditures for property additions for the year 1972 
amounted to $96,843,000 compared with $92,880,000 
in 1971. Net property additions amounted to 
$83,496,000 compared with $72,783,000 for 1971, 
after giving effect to sales and retirements of fixed assets, 
including real estate properties sold and leased back. 

Merchandise inventories as of December 31, 1972 
amounted to $653,058,000, an increase of $46,223,000 
over the preceding year. This can be attributed to the new 
stores opened in 1972, 

A summary of changes in financial position is shown on 
page 26. 


F, W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England 

The British company’s sales in 1972 amounted to 
$940,244,000, an increase of $123,345,000 over 1971, 

The Company’s equity in the net income of the British 
company in 1972 after deducting a provision for ex¬ 
change losses of $2,347,000, amounted to $25,612,000 
compared with $23,799,000 for 1971. 

The Company’s investment in the unconsolidated sub¬ 
sidiary is carried at $194,271,000, determined under the 
equity method of accounting as described in Note 1 to 
the financial statements. A copy of the British com¬ 
pany’s Annual Report is available by request to the 
Secretary’s Office, E W. Woolworth Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York, New York 10007. 

The historical record of the Company and its subsidiaries 
for the past ten years appears on page 32. 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


1971 

1972 

For the years ended December 31 h 

Revenues 

$2,801,013,000 

$3,148,108,000 

Sales, including sales from leased departments 

9,083,000 

11,918,000 

Other income 

2,810,096,000 

3,160,026,000 

Costs and expenses 

1,911,260,000 

2,190,897,000 

Costs of sales 

717,402,000 

792,266,000 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

49,996,000 

52,656,000 

Depreciation and amortization (Note 1) 

26,912,000 

30,321,000 

Interest 

2,705,570,000 

3,066,140,000 


104,526,000 

93,886,000 

Income before taxes of consolidated companies 

51,744,000 

40,333,000 

Provision for income taxes (Note 2) 

52,782,000 

53,553,000 

Income of consolidated companies 

23,799,000 

25,612,000 

Equity in net income of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Note 1) 

76,581,000 

79,165,000 

Income before extraordinary charge 

5,492,000 

— 

Extraordinary charge (Note 7) 

$ 71,089,000 

$ 79,165,000 

Net income 



Net income per common share (Note 1); 

Assuming no dilution; 

$2.50 

$2.60 

Income before extraordinary charge 

.19 

— 

Extraordinary charge 

$2.31 

$2.60 

Net income 

Assuming full dilution: 

$2.41 

$2.51 

Income before extraordinary charge 

.17 

— 

Extraordinary charge 

$2.24 

$2.51 

Net income 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF RETAINED EARNINGS 


1971 

1972 

For the years ended December 31, 

$ 738,257,000 

$ 770,511,000 

Retained earnings at beginning of year 

71,089,000 

79,165,000 

Net income 



Cash dividends paid: 

(3,895,000) 

(3,826,000) 

Preferred stock—$2.20 per share 

(34,940,000) 

(34,949,000) 

Common stock—$1.20 per share 

- 

(619,000) 

Charge resulting from stock option and purchase plan transactions (Note 1) 

$ 770,511,000 

$ 810,282,000 

Retained earnings at end of year 
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F, W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


1971 

$ 46,726,000 

97,162,000 

47,684,000 

606,835,000 

10,502,000 

808,909,000 


184,299,000 

6,582,000 

190,881,000 


233,124,000 
381,799,000 
614,923,000 
199,059,000 
415,864,000 
30,446,000 
114,503,000 
560,813,000 

14,273,000 

5,287,000 

$1,580,163,000 


ASSETS 


1972 


$ 57 , 234,000 

132 , 323,000 

56 , 023,000 

653 , 058,000 

10 , 432,000 

909 , 070,000 


194 , 271,000 

5 , 064,000 

199 , 335,000 


238 , 032,000 

414 , 161,000 

652 , 193,000 

215 , 883,000 

436 , 310,000 

32 , 273,000 

123 , 070,000 

591 , 653,000 


14 , 680,000 


5 , 127,000 

$ 1 , 719 , 865,000 


December 31, 

Current Assets 

Cash 

Trade receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts 
of $5,937,000 in 1972; $3,934,000 in 1971 
Other receivables 
Merchandise inventories (Note 1) 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses 


Investments 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Note 1) 
Mortgages, notes receivable and other securities 


Properties, at Cost (Note 1) 

Land and buildings 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment 

Accumulated depreciation 

Buildings on leased ground, less amortization 
Alterations to leased and owned buildings, less amortization 


Intangible Assets (Note 1) 


Deferred Charges 




























LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


1971 

1972 

December 31, 

Current Liabilities 

$ 10,165,000 

$ 17,875,000 

Long-term debt payable within one year 

35,934,000 

115,449,000 

Notes payable 

168,193,000 

196,166,000 

Accounts payable 

126,423,000 

137,632,000 

Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities 

17,721,000 

358,436,000 

21,417,000 

488,539,000 

Income taxes 

287,727,000 

277,951,000 

Long-term Debt (Note 3) 

43,341,000 

45,592,000 

Deferred Income Taxes (Note 1) 

16,118,000 

16,452,000 

Reserves— self-insurance, pensions and other 

Shareholders’ Equity (Note 4) 

Preferred stock—par value $1 per share: 

Authorized—7,000,000 shares 

Issued—$2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred at stated value 

$4.73Y3 per share, 1,739,760 shares in 1972; 1,739,755 shares 

8,235,000 

8,235,000 

(1972 involuntary liquidation value $78,289,000) 

Common stock—par value $3Y3 per share: 

Authorized—60,000,000 shares 

97,862,000 

97,868,000 

Issued—29,360,501 shares in 1972; 29,358,513 shares in 1971 

300,000 

323,000 

Additional paid-in capital 

770,511,000 

876,908,000 

810,282,000 

916,708,000 

Retained earnings 

Common stock in treasury, at cost—711,284 

2,367,000 

874,541,000 

$1,580,163,000 

25,377,000 

891,331,000 

$1,719,865,000 

shares in 1972; 77,822 shares in 1971 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CHANGES iN FINANCIAL POSITION 


1971 

1972 

For the years ended December 31, 

Financial resources were provided by: 

$ 76,581,000 

$ 79,165,000 

Income before extraordinary charge 

Charges (credits) to income not affecting working capital: 

49,996,000 

52,656,000 

Depreciation and amortization (Note 1) 

3,359,000 

2,251,000 

Deferred income taxes 

(3,480,000) 

(9,972,000) 

Equity in undistributed earnings of British company for the year (Note 1) 

126,456,000 

124,100,000 

Working capital provided by operations 

Other sources: 

128,160,000 

9,140,000 

Long-term borrowings (Note 3) 

20,097,000 

13,347,000 

Sales of properties, including those leased back (Note 8) 

9,742,000 

3,655,000 

Sales of common shares from treasury and preferred shares (Notes 4 and 5) 

1,105,000 

— 

Extraordinary sale of subsidiary assets (Note 7) 

285,560,000 

150,242,000 

Total resources provided 

Financial resources were used for: 

38,835,000 

38,775,000 

Payment of dividends 

92,880,000 

96,843,000 

Additions to properties 

10,179,000 

18,916,000 

Reduction of long-term debt 

1,393,000 

27,255,000 

Purchases of common shares for treasury (Note 4) 

1,205,000 

(1,605,000) 

Other 

144,492,000 

180,184,000 

Total resources used 

141,068,000 

(29,942,000) 

Increase (decrease) in working capital 

309,405,000 

450,473,000 

Working capital at beginning of year 

S450,473,0 00 

$420,531,000 

Working capital at end of year 

Analysis of changes in working capital: 

Increase (decrease) in current assets: 

S (8,787,000) 

$ 10,508,000 

Cash 

45,380,000 

43,500,000 

Receivables 

81,455,000 

46,223,000 

Merchandise inventories 

899,000 

(70,000) 

Other current assets 

118,947,000 

100,161,000 

(Increase) decrease in current liabilities: 

104,519,000 

(79,515,000) 

Notes payable 

(65,891,000) 

(27,973,000) 

Accounts payable 

(14,405,000) 

(18,919,000) 

Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities 

(2,102,000) 

(3,696,000) 

Income taxes 

_22,121^000 

(130,103,000) 


$141,068,000 

$(29,942,000) 

Increase (decrease) in working capital 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

SUMMARY OF FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 

(in thousands of dollars) 


Unconsolidated Subsidiary, F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Notes A-C) 


1971 

1972 

December 31, 

$185,927 

$200,821 

Current assets 

358,075 

370,250 

Properties, net 

544,002 

571,071 

Total assets 

108,590 

99,894 

Current liabilities 

80,462 

95,382 

Other liabilities and reserves 

189,052 

195,276 

Total liabilities 

$354,950 

$375,795 

Net assets 

$184,299 

$194,271 

Company’s equity in net assets 

1971 

1972 

For the years ended December 31, 

$816,899 

$940,244 

Sales 

$ 98,812 

$110,384 

Income before charges shown below 

13,436 

12,319 

Depreciation and amortization 

33,109 

37,915 

Income taxes 

46,545 

4,453 

54,687 

Provision for exchange losses 

$ 527267 

$ 55j697 

Net income 

$ 23,799 

$ 27,959 

Company’s equity in income before provision for 
exchange losses 

— 

2,347 

Provision for exchange losses 

23,799 

25,612 

Company’s equity in net income 

(20,319) 

(15,640) 

Received in dividends 

$ 3,480 

$ 9,972 

Company’s equity in undistributed earnings 


Foreign Consolidated Subsidiaries (Principally in Canada and Germany) (Notes B and C) 

1971 

1972 

December 31, 

$184,495 

$237,323 

Current assets 

213,949 

230,546 

Properties, net 

4,066 

4,335 

Intangible and other assets 

(172,006) 

(213,258) 

Liabilities and reserves 

$230,504 

$258,946 

Net assets (Company’s equity) 

1971 

1972 

For the years ended December3L 

$763,952 

$940,565 

Sales 

$~56,950 

$ 70,772 

Income before income taxes 

26,795 

31,319 

Income taxes 

30,155 

39,453 

Net income 

(14,761) 

(16,280) 

Distributed earnings, less applicable taxes 

$ 15,394 

$ 23,173 

Company’s equity in undistributed earnings 


Note A— The financial statements 
of E W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited published in England are 
drawn up in accordance with ac¬ 
counting principles generally ac¬ 
cepted in the United Kingdom, 
and in certain material respects 
these principles diHer from those 
generally accepted in the United 
States. The annexed financial data, 
including calculations of the Com¬ 
pany's equity in the British subsid¬ 
iary's net assets and net income, 
are based upon financial state¬ 
ments of the subsidiary which have 
been adjusted to conform with 
accounting principles generally 
accepted in the United States. 

Note B— The amount of unre- 
mitted earnings of foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries which is considered 
to have been permanently rein¬ 
vested in the subsidiaries aggre¬ 
gated $352,337,000 at 
December 31, 1972. 

Note C— No United States income 
taxes were payable on dividends 
received from foreign subsidiaries 
in 1972 or 1971 because of 
allowable foreign tax credits. 
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F. W, Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Note 1—Summary of Accounting Policies 

A summary of the Company’s major accounting policies 
which have been followed in preparing the accompanying 
consolidated financial statements is set forth below; 

principles of consolidation The consolidated financial 
statements include the accounts of the Company and all sub¬ 
sidiaries except F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, 
of which the Company owns 52,7 % of the outstanding ordi¬ 
nary shares. This investment is carried in the consolidated 
financial statements at the Company’s equity in the British 
company’s net assets, and the Company’s equity in the net 
income of the British company is included in net income. 

A summary of the Financial position and net income of the 
Company’s foreign subsidiaries and its equities in their net 
assets and net income is presented on page 27. 

translation of foreign currencies The financial state¬ 
ments of foreign subsidiaries are translated into U.S. dollars 
at appropriate exchange rates applied on a consistent basis as 
follows: net current assets and long-term debt at year-end 
rates; properties and accumulated depreciation and amor¬ 
tization and deferred income taxes at rates applicable at the 
time of acquisition or deferment; and income and expense 
items, other than depreciation and amortization, at annual 
average rates. Cains and losses arising as a result of the ap¬ 
plication of the foregoing procedures are reflected in income. 

inventories All inventories are stated at the lower of cost 
or market. The cost of merchandise in stores and shoe ware¬ 
houses is calculated by the retail method of inventory, and 
the first-in, first-out method is generally used in determining 
the cost of other inventories. 

depreciation The cost of properties is depreciated or 
amortized over their estimated useful Jives generally using 
the straight-line method. The estimated economic lives used 
to determine annual rates of depreciation and amortization 
are subject to periodic review and revision to assure that the 
cost of the respective assets is written off over their eco¬ 
nomic lives. 

store preopening costs Store preopening costs are 
charged to expense in the year incurred. 

vacations The Company’s liability for vacations is ac¬ 
crued in the year earned. 

income taxes For income tax purposes, the Company 
reports certain amounts of expense and income (principally 
depreciation) in periods different from when such amounts 
are reported for financial accounting purposes. Reported net 
income is not alfected by this practice because provision is 
made for the related net deferral of income taxes. 


United States investment tax credits are applied in reduc¬ 
tion of the provision for income taxes in the year the related 
property is placed in service. 

In computing the Company’s equity in net assets and net 
income of its subsidiaries, provision is made for U.S. and 
foreign income taxes on dividends received or expected to 
be received from earnings of the year. Earnings of subsid¬ 
iaries which are not distributed are considered to be per¬ 
manently reinvested in the subsidiaries and, accordingly, no 
tax is provided thereon. 

MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS, AND PROPERTY RETIREMENTS 
The costs of maintenance and repairs are charged to operat¬ 
ing expenses as incurred. The costs of significant additions, 
renewals and betterments of properties are capitalized and 
depreciated over the remaining or extended estimated useful 
lives of the properties. Gains or losses realized upon disposi¬ 
tion of real estate are taken into income. 

intangible assets Intangible assets represent the cost to 
acquire certain subsidiary companies not specifically as¬ 
signed to the tangible assets acquired. The cost of such in¬ 
tangible assets acquired prior to 1970 is not amortized un¬ 
less, in the opinion of management, some diminution in their 
value occurs. 

stock option and purchase plans Common shares 
issued in connection with the Company’s stock option and 
stock purchase plans are issued from treasury. Differences 
between the proceeds received therefor and the cost of the 
treasury stock are charged or credited to additional paid-in 
capital or retained earnings, as appropriate. 

Proceeds received in connection with the exercise of pre¬ 
ferred stock options are credited to preferred stock in an 
amount equivalent to the stock’s stated value and the excess 
is credited to additional paid-in capital. 

retirement plans The consolidated companies have 
noncontributory retirement plans for qualified officers and 
employees. Provisions for earned benefits are made by pay¬ 
ments to insurance companies under annuity contracts, by 
contributions to trust funds, or by balance sheet accruals 
and include amortization of prior service costs generally 
over eighteen to forty year periods. 

service charge income Service charge income on credit 
sales is applied against the costs of servicing credit sales and 
is included in selling, general and administrative expenses. 

net income per share Net income per common share- 
assuming no dilution—is based on the weighted average 
number of common shares outstanding during the year. Net 
income per common share—assuming full dilution—assumes 
(1) exercise of outstanding stock options with the related 
proceeds being used to acquire common stock and (2) con- 
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version of outstanding preferred stock and elimination of the 
related preferred dividend requirement. 

Note 2—Income Taxes 


The provision for income taxes comprises: 


1971 

1972 

Uniled Slates 

$21,570,000 

$ 8.1 84,000 

Current 

1.103,000 

537,000 

Deferred 

(1,544,000) 

(2,396.000) 

Investment tax credit 
Foreign 

24,843.000 

29,446.000 

Current 

1,952.000 

1,873,000 

Deferred 

3.820,000 
$51,744.000 

2,689,000 

$40,333,000 

State and other 


In 1972 the Company's effective income tax rate was re¬ 
duced significantly by the inclusion in consolidated net 
income of a greater proportion of foreign income taxed at 
lower than ordinary US. rates, realization of the income tax 
benefits of operating losses of certain subsidiary companies, 
and an increased U.S. investment tax credit. 

The Company’s federal income tax returns for the years 
1960 through 1967, together with related claims for refund, 
have been examined by the Internal Revenue Service and 
substantial adjustments relating principally to the computa¬ 
tion of allowable foreign tax credits have been proposed. In 
the opinion of management and counsel, settlement of the 
alleged tax deficiencies will be at amounts Jess than proposed 
and will have no material adverse effect on the Company’s 
consolidated financial position. 


Note 3—Long-Term Debt 

Long-term debt payable after one year is summarized below: 

1971 1972 


$ 14,000,000 

$ 12,000,000 

3.1 % notes payable to 1975 

9,625,000 

— 

3.5% notes payable to 1973 

18.000.000 

16,500,000 

4.5% serial notes payable to 1974 

35,971,000 

35,11 1,000 

5% notes and bonds payable to 1991 

3,588,000 

3.469,000 

5,75% bonds payable to 1990 

5,760,000 

3,200,000 

Bank loan payable 1973-1977* 

9,910,000 

10,1 10,000 

Bank loan payable 1 977’ 

16,847,000 

17,187,000 

Bank note payable 1974* 

6,206,000 

6,206 000 

7% bank loan payable 1974-1978 

125,000,000 

125,000,000 

7.375% sinking fund debentures 
payable 1977-1996 

9,910,000 

10,110,000 

8.625% bank loan payable 1989 

29,265,000 

34,018,000 

3% to 10 5% mortgage and note obli¬ 
gations on real estate payable to 2001 

3,645,000 

5,040,000 

Other 

$287,727,000 

$277,951,000 

Total 


* The Interest rates are !A % to % % in excess of the current prime rate. 


In April 197 1 the Company sold $125,000,000 of 
7.375% sinking fund debentures due April l, 1996. The 
indenture relating to the debentures provides that the Com¬ 
pany annually pay $6,250,000 into a sinking fund com¬ 
mencing April 1, 1977. The debentures may bo redeemed 
at the option of the Company in whole or in part at an¬ 
nually declining premiums of 7.375% or less. 

Payments due on long-term debt during each of the next 
five years are 1973, $17,875,000 (included in current lia¬ 
bilities); 1974, $43,867,000; 1975, $18,218,000; 1976, 
$6,506,000; and 1977, $22,033,000. 


CHANGES IN SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


Preferred 

Common 

Additional 

Treasury 

stock 

stock 

paid-in capital 

stock 

$8,555,000 

$97,503,000 

$977,000 

$11,354,000 

— 

— 

— 

1,393,000 

- 

- 

(624,000) 

(3,885,000) 

39,000 

- 

(53,000) 

(6,495,000) 

(359,000) 

359,000 

— 

- 

8,235,000 

97,862,000 

300,000 

2,367,000 

— 

— 

— 

27,255,000 

- 

- 

- 

(3.783,000) 

6,000 

— 

23,000 

(462,000) 

(6,000) 

6,000 

— 

— 

$8,235,000 

$97,868,000 

$323,000 

$25,377,000 


Balance, December 31, 1970 

Purchases of 34,600 common shares 

Sale of 1 30,582 common shares under stock purchase pian 
Sales of common and preferred shares upon exercise of options 
Conversions of 75,820 preferred shares into 107 661 common shares 

Balance, December 31, 1971 

Purchases of 749,200 common shares 
Safe of 101 .,788 common shares under slock purchase plan 
Sales of common and preferred shares upon exercise of options 
Conversions of 1.400 preferred shares into 1.988 common shares 

Balance, December 31, 1972 











Note 4—Shareholders’ Equity 

The $2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred Stock is cumula¬ 
tive, voting and convertible at any time at the rate of 1.42 
shares of common stock for each share of preferred stock, 
subject to antidilution provisions. The Company has reserved 
2,470,459 shares of common stock for the conversion. The 
initial redemption price of the preferred stock, commencing 
January 1,1976, is $47.50 per share; after 1976 the redemp¬ 
tion price reduces $.50 annually until it reaches $45.00 per 
share in 1981. 

The changes in preferred stock, common stock, additional 
paid-in capital and treasury stock for 1972 and 1971 are 
shown in the table on the preceding page. 


Note 5—Stock Option and Employees’ Stock Purchase Plans 

The Company has a stock option plan under which options 
to acquire shares of the Company’s common stock may be 
granted to eligible officers and employees at the market 
price at the date of grant. Options may not be exercised 
until one year from the date of grant; thereafter they be¬ 
come exercisable at rates varying from 25%-50% annually 
on a cumulative basis. Unexercised options expire five 
years from date of grant. 

In connection with the merger of The Richman Brothers 
Company, effected in 1969, all outstanding stock options 
of Richman were converted into the same number of op¬ 
tions to purchase shares of the Company’s $2.20 Series A 


STOCK OPTION TRANSACTIONS 

1971 

Number of Shares 


Price 

Under 

Available 

Price 

per share 

option 

for option 

per share 

$27.75-36.25 

594,825 

592,325 

$29.75-36.25 

21.06 

9,716 


21.06 

- 

- 

- 

34.4375 

27,75-36.25 

(221,240) 

_ 

29.75-36 25 

21.06 

(8,277) 

— 

21.06 

27.75-36.25 

(24,425) 

24,425 

29.75-36.25 

21.06 

(34) 

34 

— 

27.75-33.63 

_ 

(30,450) 

— 

21.06 

- 

(34) 

— 

$29.75-36 25 

349,160 

586,300 

$29.75-36.25 

21.06 

1,405 

— 

— 


1972 

Number of Shares 


Under 

Available 


option 

for option 

At beginning of year: 

349,160 

586,300 

Common stock 

1,405 

- 

Preferred stock 

181,150 

(181,150) 

Granted—common stock 

Exercised: 

(13,950) 

- 

Common stock 

(1,405) 

— 

Preferred stock 

Cancelled: 

(8,450) 

8,450 

Common stock 

— 

— 

Preferred stock 

Expired: 

— 

— 

Common stock 

- 

- 

Preferred stock 



At end of year: 

507,910 

413,600 

Common stock 

— 

— 

Preferred stock 


1971 

1972 

December 31, 



Number of shares for which options are exercisable: 

140,185 

246,235 

Common 

1,405 

- 

Preferred 

621 

781 

Number of employees holding stock options 

$11,443,000 

$16,907,000 

Aggregate of option prices for all shares under option 
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Convertible Preferred Stock. 

The Company also has an employee stock purchase plan 
under which eligible employees may contribute up to 10% 
of their salary through payroll deductions to a stock pur¬ 
chase fund from which they are entitled to purchase up to 
1,000,000 shares of common stock of the Company at 85% 
of the market price on a specified date. At December 31, 
1972 a cumulative total of 673,858 shares (572,070 at 
December 31, 1971) had been so purchased. 

Authority to grant options under the Company's stock 
option and employee stock purchase plans expires in 1975. 

Information on stock option and stock purchase plan 
transactions during 1972 and 1971 is shown on the pre¬ 
ceding page. 

Note 6—Retirement Plans 

The total costs of retirement plans for the year amounted to 
$ 10,842,000 ($ 10,762,000 in 1971). At December 31,1972 
the actuarially computed value of vested benefits for the 
plans was more than covered by payments to insurance 
companies, accumulated trust funds or balance sheet ac¬ 
cruals. The estimated amounts of unfunded prior service 
costs as of December 31, 1972 are $16,204,000. 


Note 7— Extraordinary Charge 

In 1971 the assets of two subsidiaries were sold at a loss of 
$5,492,000, net of estimated income tax benefits not previ¬ 
ously recognized and allocable to this transaction of 
$2,950,000. 


Note 8—Long-Term Leases 


Minimum annual rentals in effect at December 31, 1972 
under more than 4,300 store property leases are summa¬ 
rized as follows : 

Leases expiring during: 


$ 20,800,000 
29,450,000 
73,004,000 
18,945,000 
1,313,000 
$1 43,512,000 


Next five years 
Six to ten years 
Eleven to twenty years 
Twenty-one to thirty years 
Subsequently 


Total rent charged to expense for the year, including rent¬ 
als based on a percentage of sales but excluding payments of 
real estate taxes, insurance and other expenses required 
under some leases, amounted to $146,231,000 in 1972 
($131,135,000 in 1971). 

During 1972 and 1971 several properties consisting of 
land and store buildings were sold and leased back under 
long-term leases. The net proceeds received amounted to 
$9,555,000 and $17,558,000, respectively; no gains or 
losses were realized on these transactions. 


OPINION OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 

To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of 
E W. Woolworth Co. 

In our opinion, based on our examinations and on the re¬ 
ports mentioned below of other independent accountants, 
the accompanying consolidated balance sheets and the re¬ 
lated consolidated statements of income and retained earn¬ 
ings and of changes in financial position present fairly the 
financial position of E W. Woolworth Co. and its consoli¬ 
dated subsidiaries at December 31, 1972 and 1971, and the 
results of their operations and the changes in financial posi¬ 
tion for the years then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles consistently applied. Our 
examinations of these statements were made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the cir¬ 
cumstances. We did not examine the consolidated financial 
statements of E W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, the uncon¬ 
solidated British subsidiary. These statements were exam¬ 
ined by other independent accountants whose reports 
thereon have been furnished to us. The equities of F W. 
Woolworth Co. in the subsidiary's net assets and net income, 
which have been determined on the basis of such financial 
statements, constitute 22% (21% in 1971) and 32% 
(33% in 1971), respectively, of the related totals pre¬ 
sented in the accompanying consolidated financial state¬ 
ments. Our opinion expressed herein, insofar as it relates to 
the amounts included for the British subsidiary, is based 
solely upon the reports of the other independent accountants. 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

60 Broad Street 

New York, New York 10004 

February 27, 1973 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

TEN YEAR SUMMARY 


1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


3341 

3359 

3386 

3411 

3409 

3466 

3603 

3656 

3718 

3744 

Number of stores 

26 

32 

65 

115 

168 

209 

194 

233 

259 

278 

Number of leased 
departments 




(In thousands of dollars except per common share amounts) 



1,242,361 

1,403,993 

1,512,071 

1,649,369 

1,757,665 

2,009,417 

2,272,570 

2,527,965 

2,801,013 

3,148,108 

Sales 

30,690 

32,899 

34,284 

35,625 

37,801 

40,546 

43,713 

47,195 

49,996 

52,656 

Depreciation and 
amortization 

27,759 

35,914 

38,309 

40,956 

44,581 

46,753 

49,601 

54,303 

52,782 

53,553 

Income of consolidated 
companies 

25,331 

24,525 

35,020 

30,154 

25,453 

23,714 

21,057 

22,321 

23,799 

25,612 

Equity in income 
of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, 

England 

53,090 

60,439 

73,329 

71,110 

70,034 

70,467 

70,658 

76,624 

76,581 

79,165 

Net income* 











Per common share* 

1.69 

1.95 

2.39 

2.32 

2.28 

2.31 

2.32 

2.52 

2.50 

2.60 

Assuming no dilution 






2.25 

2.25 

2.43 

2.41 

2.51 

Assuming full dilution* * 

243,119 

254,511 

271,564 

276,416 

303,356 

314,077 

327,822 

309,405 

450,473 

420,531 

Working capital 

377,800 

381,100 

389,083 

407,589 

426,753 

451,273 

487,265 

539,706 

560,813 

591,653 

Properties—net 

168,755 

154,269 

148,967 

144,304 

147,428 

154,087 

169,964 

167,340 

287,727 

277,951 

Long-term debt 

497,041 

527,706 

570,203 

605,128 

645,273 

677,599 

714,493 

752,609 

796,252 

813,042 

Common shareholders' 
equity 

17.07 

18.13 

19.59 

20.94 

22.48 

23.61 

24.81 

26.08 

27.19 

28.38 

Per common share 

26,442 

28,140 

29,111 

28,995 

28,958 

28,792 

33,075 

34,590 

34,940 

34,949 

Common stock 
dividends 

.91 

.97 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

Per common share 


Per common share amounts reflect the 3-foM stock split effected in May 1964. 

*The net income and per common share amounts of net income presented above for the year 1971 are before an extraordinary charge arising 
from the sale of subsidiary assets of $5,492,000 or $.19 per common share assuming no dilution and $.17 assuming full dilution. 

**For the years 1963-1967 there was no dilution of net income per common share as defined in Accounting Principles Board Opinion 15, 
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South Centrai Region 

Ernest W, Kauffman 
Pacific Region 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited 
—Great Britain 

Ernest L. G. Medcaif 
Chairman of the Board 

Consolidated Subsidiaries 

F. W. Woolworth Co. Limited, Canada 

Harold J. McPhaii 

President and Managing Director 

Gordon T. Clarke 
Executive Vice-President 

Charles A, Cadieux 
Senior Vice-President and 
General Manager, Wooico Stores 

Frederick L. Gooderham 

Senior V/ce-Pres/denf and General Manager 

Woolworth Stores 

F. W. Woolworth Co., G.m.b.H., Germany 
Bruno Weiss 
Managing Director 

F. W. Woolworth Co., S.A. de C.V., Mexico 
Lee S. Ransopher 

Vice-President and Managing Director 

Woolworth Espahola, S.A. 

Thomas H. Gato 
President 

Kinney Shoe Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

James B. Stuart 
President 

The Richman Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Donald J. Gerstenberger 

President 

Transfer Agents 

First National City Bank 

111 Wail Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 

The Northern Trust Company 

50 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, 111. 60690 

Registrars 

Irving Trust Company 

One Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 

Continental Illinois National Bank 

and Trust Company of Chicago 

231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 60690 

The Shareholders Meeting 

The next annual meeting of the shareholders will be held on 
Wednesday, May 16, 1973. A formal notice of the meeting, 
together with a proxy statement and form of proxy, will be 
mailed to each shareholder on or about April 9, 1973, at 
which time proxies will be requested by the Management. 
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These names are yours. As a shopper who is also a shareowner, you have 
a double reason to patronize your nearby Woolworth, Woolco, Kinney 
or Richman store or Harvest House Restaurant. The local merchant 
described in this report is your employee. Woolworth is an important 
part of your community! You are an important part of Woolworth! 
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